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The Medieval Herbal Tradition of 
Macer Floridus 


by Bruce P. Flood, Jr.* 


IN THE HISTORY of pharmacy and botanical therapy in the Middle Ages the 
literature of Constantinus Africanus and the school of Salerno come to mind 
immediately as authoritative sources. No one can deny their influence on 
medieval botany and medicine, yet curiously enough what was undoubtedly 
one of the more widely read works in this field during the entire medieval 
period appeared contemporaneously with both Constantinus and the rise of 
Salerno. This work, an herbal entitled Macer Floridus De virtutibus Her- 
barum, consists of a catalogue of 77 herbs and their supposed medicinal prop- 
erties; all expressed in 2269 lines of vulgar Latin verse. Even more curious is 
the fact that this poem not only refers to earlier medieval and botanical authors 
such as Walafrid Strabo; it was itself copied in part into the most significant 
remaining document of the medical school at Salerno, the Regimen Sanitatis 
Salernitanum.! Macer Floridus is important not only for medical and botanical 
knowledge but also for a wider range of medieval intellectual history. Its 
significance lies in the fact that it is the first document of such length to 
indicate a renewed interest in these subjects in the 11th century, and appears 
to reflect no direct influence from any Arabic sources.? 

What is the provenance of this literary work? As the researches of the 19th 
century German medical historians Valentin Rose and H. Stadler have shown, 
virtually the entire poem is based upon Pliny the Elder’s Historia Naturalis. 
Many Renai cance scholars believed Macer to have been written during the 
time of the Roman Empire, yet because of a clear reference in it to Walafrid 
Strabo (806?-849) it is obvious that the author could not have written it before 
the 9th century. In addition, as at least two other scholars have pointed out, 
since it fails to mention any Arabic literary sources or any of the drugs intro- 
duced by the writings of Avicenna, and because portions of it do appear in the 
Regimen of Salerno, it must have been composed somewhere between the 
death of Strabo and the establishment of Arabic medicine in the west near the 
end of the 9th century.4 

Who was Macer Floridus? The answer to this question might give us a more 
precise date as to when it was written. The name “Floridus” was probably a 
fanciful name inspired by the subject matter, and “Macer” may have been used 
to convince the reader that the poem had its origins in the time of Augustus, 
very likely from the pen of the Roman poet and naturalist Aemilius Licinius 
Macer (85-15 B.C.). Conversely it could have been adopted after the manner of 
the Carolingian literary savants who appropriated the names of famous classi- 
cal literary personalities. The medieval writer Gaudentius Merula (1424-1494) 
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said that the real author was a certain doctor named Odo, whose name he 
claimed to have seen in an older medical text. At least two available manu- 
scripts of the work contain appended references to one “Odo Magdunensis.”® 
The botanical historian Ernst Meyer, and Salvatore de Renzi, editor of the 
Salernitan collection, maintain that this Odo was a southern Italian, on the 
grounds that is Greek equivalent accompanies each Latin herbal noun, and 
because names of illnesses and other Greek terms and illusions to mythological 
subjects appear in the poem.® The German literary historian Max Manitius, on 
the other hand, points out that the Greek is extremely corrupt, which suggests 
that it was less grammatically correct than Meyer indicates. Certainly a slight 
knowledge of Greek was not confined exclusively to southern Italy, since 
traces of it were preserved in western France until the 11th century. In fact 
Manitius himself, along with the 18th century historian Albrecht von Haller 
and the early 19th century physician Ludwig Choulant believe Odo to have 
been a Frenchman. Manitius argues that certain plant names, such as nardus 
gallica, celtica spica, and derte (in French dartre), while at first ignored in 
western France along with certain other latinized plant names, do appear later 
in this area.” Haller uses philological evidence in stating that because the poet 
translated “isatis” to “gaisola” he must have been French, and Choulant shares 
this view.* Manitius goes one step further by dating Odo somewhere in the 
first half of the 11th century because Odo was privy to Walafrid Strabo’s De 
cultura hortorum, the oldest manuscript of which was constructed during that 
century. Stadler, by proving that parts of the poem have come from Constan- 
tinus Africanus, would narrow the probable date to between 1070 and 1112, the 
latter being the year of the death of Sigebertus Gemblacensis, who was the 
first subsequent medieval author to mention Macer. A closer locating of this 
Odo rests with the significance of the word “Magdunensis,” which according to 
Cyrill Resak should be equivalent to Meudon, which means Moldunum or 
Modunum, a reference to Meung-sur-Loire, a town located on the Loire river 
between Blois and Orleans. Manitius’ analysis here indicates that the traces of 
Greek could mean that Odo had been trained in a school either at Fleury or 
Orleans, both of which are in the vicinity of Meung.® So these researches 
indicate that the author of Macer Floridus may have been a Frenchman who 
lived near Meung somewhere between 1070 and 1112, yet there has been no 
conclusive evidence. 1° 

Literary correlation has shown that Macer is based not only on Pliny’s His- 
toria Naturalis, but also on a work entitled Medicina by the 2nd century 
Roman historian and medical writer Gargilius Martialis, and on Dioscorides’ De 
materia medica. Manitius feels the author may have derived most of the Pliny 
through Gargilius, since so many of Pliny’s phrases recur in Gargilius’ work. In 
any case at least 38 chapters (including the Spuria) are derived for the most 
part from Dioscorides, Pliny and Gargilius. Also, beside Walafrid Strabo, the 
poet mentions many others, including Galen, Hippocrates and Menemachus as 
well as Paladius.11 Where he does not identify his authority specifically by 
name he utilizes such words as “fertur,” ”dicitur,” “auctores,” or “doctis 
medicis.” Stadler notes the extremely unorganized manner in which the mate- | 
rial is used. The text of a single author may run for nearly the length of a 
chapter with its introduction being taken from a different source. Other chap- 
ters are assembled in similar, mosaic-like fashion. 12 

Structurally the work consists of 2756 unrhymed lines of dactylic hexameter 
verse (including the Spuria), although the number of verses and order of 
chapters varies greatly in the several manuscripts and printed editions. Its 77 
chapters are of unequal length and are divided into two parts: one concerned 
primarily with herbs, and the other (beginning with verse 2056 in Choulant’s 
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critical edition) with certain species of herbs which were thought to possess 
rare medicinal properties. There are 20 additional chapters, called in Choul- 
ant’s edition the Spuria Macri, which were appended later in the style of the 
a ee poem. As to literary quality, scholars refer to the Latin as “barbaric” 
and “dry and arid,” and one modern French expert considers it a collection of 
mnemonic verses that should not be dignified by the term poem.?? Certainly 
the pleasing style of Walafrid Strabo is completely absent. One is struck by the 
extremely colorless and didactic nature of the work, especially the repetition in 
describing each herb and its medicinal uses, and the joining of descriptions 
with endless conjunctions and prepositions. 

Yet questions persist as to why the poem was written, and as to what 
accounts for its wide circulation in the Middle Ages and after. The scarcity of 
medical and botanical treatises for general use at this time, the reverence for 
classical writers among medieval intellectuals, and a strong reliance upon 
superstition, folk medicine and home remedies probably account for its wide- 
spread circulation. This herbal could have been written by either a layman or 
learned clerk for general consumption, since the constant reference to female 
ailments, contraceptive preparations and aphrodisiacs would suggest it had not 
been written by an ascetic recluse (without excluding the possibility of its 
having been written by a worldly monk). It could very well have served as a 
vehicle enabling the writer to display his classical knowledge and even imitate 
the classics much after the fashion of a Boethius or a Cassiodorus, similar to 
what Polydore Virgil did in the 15th century. There is no direct evidence of 
experimentation, and some question whether or not the author actually ever 
saw or attempted to use any of the herbs of which he wrote. Nor does he affirm 
having witnessed any of the cures he mentions.14 

Whatever one may think about the value or the purpose of this herbal there 
is no disputing its tremendous influence on medical and botanical literature 
from the early Middle Ages on. It was known by some of the famous medieval 
mendicant preachers such as the English Dominican Master Rypon of Durham, 
a contemporary of Chaucer’s, and the German Franciscan Brother Berthold.15 
One researcher has estimated that Macer was among the sources of St. Hil- 
degard of Bingen, as evidenced in the “De Plantis” section of her Physica. A 
certain Master Bartolomeus of Salerno (ca. 1150) mentioned it in the appendix 
to his Introductiones et experimenta in practicam Hippocratis, Galeni, Con- 
stantini, graecorum medicarum (a work which by the 13th century was trans- 
lated into high and low German and Danish), and it was also one of three major 
sources used by Rufinus in his De Virtutibus Herbarwm. Max Manitius be- 
lieved that the Salernitan medical writer Matthias Platearius quoted Macer in 
the chapter on Absinth in his Circa Instans,and although there is no mention 
or citation of the poem, some passages bear a close similarity to the poem.?® It 
is certain that the French Dominican Vincent of Beauvais (1190-1264) copied 
about two-thirds of the poem into his Speculum Naturale (books IX-XV), and 
that Alexander Neckam (1157-1217) refers to Macer in his De Naturis Re- 
rum." The poem is also cited by medieval grammarians and library commen- 
tators. One example is its inclusion in Hugo of Trimberg’s compilation in 1280 
of typical authors studied in the schools. 18 

Macer Floridus also figures quite prominently in the sources used by Ger- 
man botanists in the later Middle Ages and the Renaissance. It is mentioned in 
one of the first herbals published in Germany which was printed in 1484. Three 
of the most famous 16th century German scientists, Paracelsus (1493-1554), 
Jerome Bock of Strassbourg (1498-1554), and Jacob Theodore of Bergzabern 
(1520-1590) all refer to this work in their medical texts.19 When, during the 
17th century, medicine and botany came to rely more heavily on experimental 
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methods and increasingly less on the authority of the ancients, Macer was 
gradually abandoned; although it was still listed by one writer as late as 1740 as 
an authoritative medical work.?° It is interesting to note that in the 14th 
century a number of herbals appeared bearing the title “Macer,” yet differing 
fundamentally in their content from the Latin Macer Floridus. This might be 
given as evidence that by this time the term “Macer” denoted any catalogue of 
herbs with their medicinal uses.?} 

Numerous copies of Macer Floridus exist in both manuscript and printed 
form. At least three manuscripts are in the British Museum. The oldest we 
know is an incomplete fragment in the Staadtsarchiv in Vienna. Most of the 
manuscripts are found in Gena, France and England in that order of fre- 
quency. Printed versions began appearing in 1477 with a Venice edition and 
then it was published further north, particularly in France, Switzerland and 
Germany. The most recently printed copy is the critical edition by the physi- 
cian Ludwig Choulant in 1832, which is based almost solely on manuscripts and 

rinted editions found in the libraries of Dresden and Leipzig. The late Lynn 
Thorndike used this rendition in his critical edition of the herbal of Rufinus 
(mentioned above).?2 

One testimonial to the wide influence Macer had on subsequent medical and 
botanical commentators is the number of translations of the herbal into ver- 
nacular languages and dialects. These appear, in varying forms, in German, 
French, Danish, Italian, Catalan, Middle Dutch and Middle English.2* Al- 
though the bulk of the material presented in the herbal is borrowed from 
earlier sources and rendered in a tedious style, the evidence here presented 
makes it clear that Macer Floridus was one important avenue of transmission 
for ancient medical lore and was one of the most influential works on botanical 
paarmaey. and therapeutics from the 11th century to the Renaissance and 
after. 
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